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THE LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL POSITION OF 
THE NAMBICUARA INDIANS 

By RUDOLPH SCHULLER 

THE earliest references to the Nambicuara or Nimbiquara 
Indians known to me are contained in Father Joao Phelippe 
Bettendorf's Chronica da Missao dos Padres da Companhia 
de Jesus no Estado do Maranhao, 1 a long account of the settlements 
of the Portuguese Jesuits among the native Indians of the great 
Amazonas basin, written about 1698 in the city of Para by the 
Jesuit father whom I have just mentioned. 

"Nambicuara" are referred to as inhabiting the "Sertao" of 
the Upper Tapaj6s, a southern tributary of the Amazonas. 

The term "Sertao," 2 as employed by Father Bettendorf, evi- 
dently refers to the region situated between the Tapaj6s and the 
river Xingu, a territory unknown at that time to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Nevertheless, the geographical position of the habitat 
of these Nambicuaras is in perfect accord with that of other Nambi- 
cuara Indians mentioned two hundred years later by several 
travelers. 3 

In nearly all maps drawn by Jesuit missionaries in Paraguay 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries approximately 
the same region is given as occupied by Nambicuara Indians. 4 

1 Revista Trimensal do Instilulo Historica e Geographico Brazileiro, tomo lxxii, 
parte i a , Rio de Janeiro, 1910. 

The former state of MaranhSo embraced the present states of Maranhao, Para, 
and Amazonas. Therefore, in earlier chronicles and maps, we read: "Brazil e o 
Estado do MaranhSo"; cf., for instance, all maps drawn by the brothers Joao e Pedro 
Teixeira. The latter is not to be confounded with the traveler of the same name, who 
visited Persia. 

2 Undoubtedly from "deserto," desert. 

8 W. Chandless, Notes on the Rivers Arinos, Juruena, and Tapajos, in the Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. XXXII, London, 1862, p. 268 seq. Karl v. d. Steinen, Durch 
Zentral-Brasilien, Leipzig, 1886. 

4 "Nambiquas" on the "Second map of Paraguay constructed by the Jesuits of 
that Province in 1722, presented to the R. P. Michelangelo Tamburini," etc., published 
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"Nambicua[ra]," as living in the neighborhood of the Xaraye- 
Aruak Indians, are quoted in the Relation Historial de las missiones 
de los Indios que llaman Chiquitos 1 by Father Juan Patricio. 2 

Nambicuara, Indians occupying the same region, were dis- 
covered a few years ago by Colonel Rondon 3 of the Brazilian army, 
who, owing to the support of his Paresi-Indian friends, had the 
good fortune to establish friendly relations with these warlike and 
wild Indians. 

According to Rondon's personal narrative these Nambicuara 
were entirely unknown to the white settlers of Matto-Grosso. 4 
The first scientific news of Rondon's discovery were communicated 
by Dr. E. Roquette Pinto, Assistant Curator of Anthropology of 
the Museu Nacional at Rio de Janeiro, in a pamphlet, 6 written in 
Portuguese and in German, presented to the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists held in 1912 in London. 

Roquette Pinto gives a somewhat detailed description of the 
physical habitus of the Nambicuara, of their manners and customs, 
weapons, home industry, etc., and two short vocabularies of their 
native language, taken by different persons at two different places 
in northeastern Matto-Grosso. 



by the late Baron de Rio Bratico in Exposic&o que os Estados Unidos do Brazil apresentam 
ao Presidenle dos Estados Unidos da America como arbitro, vol. VI, appendice, raappas; 
New York, 1894, no. 2A. Cf. Martin de Moussy, Atlas, and Schuller's edition of 
Azara's Geografia Fisica y Esperica de las Provincias del Paraguay, etc., Montevideo, 
1904. 

Further, see: the German edition of the same map, of about 1730; Third map of 
Paraguay constructed by the Jesuits, etc., 1732; Bellin's map in vol. 11 of the History of 
Paraguay, etc., by Rev. Father Pierre Francois de Charlevoix, S. J., 1749; and the map 
of Dr. Juan de la Cruz Cano y Olmedilla, 1775. 

1 The Chiquitos, Jamuco and Chamacoco (of Boggiani and Fric) form a linguistic 
family distinct from that of the Chaco-Guaycuru, which is composed of the Toba, 
Mocovi, Abipon, Payagua, Mbaya, and others. 

2 Madrid, 1726. 

3 A Bororo descendant. The linguistic position of the Bororo Indians of Matto- 
Grosso is still an open question. Their physical characteristics, manners and customs ■ 
etc., however, are akin to the Guaycuru type. 

4 A series of articles on the same subject published in leading newspapers of Rio 
Janeiro. 

5 "Die Indianer Nhambiquara aus Zentral-Brasilien," etc., in Brasilianische 
Rundschau, Rio de Janeiro, s. d. (1912), illustr. (It would perhaps be more correct to 
say "of Western Brazil.") 
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The name Nambicuara or Nhambiquara, the origin and meaning 
of which is not explained by either Rondon or Roquette Pinto, 1 
has nothing to do, of course, with the linguistic position of these 
Indians. 

Nambicuara is a Guarani word and means "long-eared," from 
nambi "ear," and qudra or cudra "hole." Father Antonio Ruiz de 
Montoya 2 gives: " amd-nambiqud, ndmbiqua-mond, ' perforating- 
the lobe of the ear'; nambi-yood, 'who has hanging down the ears' 
(owing to the weight of the wooden or metal ornaments intro- 
duced in the perforations of the lobes) ; 'nambiqudra, ' the perfora- 
tion of the lobe.'" 

Thus Nambicuara is a synonym of the nickname "Orejones," 
"Orelhudos" (long-eared), applied by the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlers indiscriminately to all Indians who had the custom of 
wearing large ornaments in the lobes of the ears. "Orejones" 
or "Long-eared" were even the Inca of Cuzco in Peru. The 
Orejones near San Francisco de Bejar in northern Mexico are well 
known to all students acquainted with Mexican ethnography. 3 
One of the several tribes called Orejones is thought by Professor E. 
Poeppig 4 to belong to the Ticuna of the upper Amazon. A short 
vocabulary of an "Orejones" language was collected by Count 
Francis de Castelnau 6 on the upper Amazon. It is undoubtedly 
closely related to the Huitoto 6 idiom spoken by several tribes of the 
Putumavo River. 



1 Roquette Pinto's note, "it is a name of Tupi-guarani origin," in his last article, 
"Indianer des Nordgebirges," in Brasilianische Rundschau, Rio de Janeiro, s. d. 
(1914), P- 349, is evidently based on my own researches; cf. "Die Bedeutung der 
Bezeichnung Njambiquara fur sfldamerikanische Indianer," in Petermann's Mitteilun- 
gen, 58 Jahrg., Gotha, 1912, 11, halbband, p. 207. 

In the interior of the state of Maranhao in Brazil one who has but one ear is called 
even now nambi; cf. Theodoro Sampaio, O Tupi na Geographia Nacional, 2d edit. 
1914; Sao Paulo, p. 22. 

2 Tesoro de la Lengva Gvarani, etc., Madrid, 1639, p. 232. 

3 Cf. the Orejon language of the River San Antonio, in Texas; Manual of Father 
Bartolome Garcia, Mexico, 1760. 

4 Reise in Chile und Peru, bd. 11, p. 415. 

6 Histoire du Voyage, tome v, Paris, 1854, p. 294; Martius, Glossaria, pp. 297-298; 
cf. also Dr. Theodor Koch-Grilnberg, "Les Indiens Ouitotos," in Journal de la Social 
des Americanistes de Paris, nouv. serie, tome III, Paris, 1906. 

• The account of the late French traveler Rabouchon has been published by order 
of the Peruvian Government. See also: " A British-owned Congo," in Truth, no. 1,708; 
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One branch of the Huitoto Indians is named Kaimo by Koch- 
Griinberg. "Kayme" Indians, in the neighborhood of the Nambi- 
cuara, appear also in the map of Paraguay constructed by the 
Jesuits in 1722, which was mentioned before. 

Nambicuara is evidently a collective name, and, therefore, 
without any value for the linguistic and ethnologic position of the 
Indians so termed. From the vocabularies which have been 
published by Roquette Pinto, and from unpublished linguistic 
material which I have had an opportunity to examine in the National 
Museum at Rio de Janeiro, I can state that these Indians belong 
to the great linguistic family called Caribe-aruac. 

Dr. Seler, 1 however, asserts that they are a branch of the "Ta- 

London, Sept. 22, 1909, and cf. n. 1,709, 1,710, and 1,711; Truth, Oct. 13 and 27, 1909; 
Nov. 3 and 10, Jan. 5 and 12, 1910; Feb. 2, April 27, June 1, 15 and 22, July 20, June 7, 
1911; July 6 and 20, Oct. 4, April 3 and 17, 1912. Further: "The Indians of the 
Putumayo, upper Amazon," in Man, London, Sept., 1910; Hardenburg's account of 
his voyage through the wilderness of southern Colombia, London, Fisher & Unwin; 
El libro rojo del Putumayo, etc., Bogota, 1913, (also translated into English); Report 
and Special Report from the committee on Putumayo, etc. (Blue-Book), London, 1913 ; 
Misiones Catdlicas del Putumayo, Documentos, Edici6n Oficial, Bogota, 1913- 

Count de la Vifiaza, Bibliografia Espanola de Lenguas Indigenas de Am'erica, 
Madrid, 1892, no. 1, 016, p. 281-11, quotes a "Vocabulario de la lengua de los Indios 
que pueblan (the original has "poblan" — sic!) los rios de Potumayo y Caqueta, hecho 
a solicitud del colegio de misiones de San Diego de Quito," a Ms. in small 4to, xn, 
fine, in the library of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid. This vocabulary, 
of about 2000 words, was collected by one of the Franciscan missionaries "Anno 
domini 1751," the date being omitted by La Vifiaza, and has been published already 
(.badly) by Mr. Marcos Jimenez de la Espada, in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliolecas y 
Museos, (Tercera epoca), tomo II, Madrid, 1898, pp. 200-216; 258-263; 427-432.; 
527-529; 575-577; and tomo in, 1899, pp. 187-191; 358-362; and 518-524. Cf. also 
Manuel Serrano y Sanz, "Nota al Vocabulario de los Indios del Putumayo y Caqueta," 
ibid., tomo in, 1899, pp. 601-603. 

To the same linguistic family belong also the languages the grammatical structure 
of which is discussed by an anonymous author in a manuscript, yet unpublished, with 
the date "Mayo 4 de 1793," preserved in the Lenox Library at New York. The title 
of the codex is as follows: "Arte de lengua de las Missiones del Rio Napo de la Nacion 
Quenquehoyos, y idioma general de los mas de ese Rio, Payahuates, Genzehuates, 
Ancuteres, Encabellados. Juntamente tiene la doctrina Christiana en dicha lengua 
y en la del Ynga [Quechua]. Al remate." In 12V0., lxxv leaves, clearly written. 
An extract from this Ms. was published by Dr. Daniel Garrison Brinton, in "Further 
Notes on the Betoya Dialects; from Unpublished Sources," in Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. xxx, December, 1892, no. 139, pp. 271-278. 

1 Reference concerning in the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Internat. Cong, of 
Americanists; in Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic Berlin, 19 12. 
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puya-Stamme," because they have no hammocks, and "when 
night came simply lay down in the sand." 1 

The proof of my conjecture may be given in several ways. In 
the first place, the Paresi, Indians of genuine Caribe-aruac origin, 
call the Nambicuara Uaikokor6 and Ouihaniere, names probably 
referring to the congenial relations existing between both tribes. 
The correctness of this assumption seems to be assured by the follow- 
ing comparison : 

UAI-KO-KORE : 

kori, elder sister. Pares!. 

wari-kore (female) ) .... T . , , 

; } son, child. Karaya. 2 

van-ore (male) J 

kxoru, elder sister. Bakairi. 

irt-iori, brother-cousin, Yaulapiti. 

tio-nor{i), grandmother (father's mother). Amuesa. 3 

The Pana-jpri and Igi-nori were sub-tribes of the Gaye "whose 
language is very similar to that spoken by Iquito." 4 There is no 
doubt that the Gaye and Iquito were of Caribe-aruac origin. 

OUI-HA-NIERE : 

apor-hany, boy. Catoquina. 
anere, son. Palmella. 
p-anere, husband. Piro. 
i-neri, man. Piro. 
y-nerre,* grandfather. Mayna. 

Tribes of the same linguistic family often call one another 
"elder sisters," "younger brothers," "younger boys," "grand- 
fathers," "old women," "aunts," etc., etc., Sipobo, for instance, 
meaning "elder sisters" of the Pano-aruac branch in eastern Peru; 
Tam6yo "grandfathers" of the coast Tupi in eastern Brazil, etc. 

1 Th. Roosevelt, "A Hunter-Naturalist in the Brazilian Wilderness," in Scribner's 
Magazine, the sixth article, New York, Sept., 1914, p. 300. 

2 The Karaya, Iavase, Trumai, Curuahe, and Chipaya are Caribe-aruac, although 
some authors think otherwise. 

3 See my article, "Yfierre," etc., in Annaes da Bibliotheca National do Rio de 
Janeiro, vol. xxx, Rio de Janeiro, 1912 (Extr. p. 38). 

4 Father Jose Chantre y Herrera, Hisioria de las Misiones de la Compania deJes&s 
en el Maranon EspaHol (1637-1767), Madrid, 1901, p. 405. 

5 The Tuyu-fleri of eastern Bolivia are Pano-aruac; cf. Erland Nordenskiold, 
" Beitrage zur Kenntnis einiger StSmme des Rio Madre de Dios-Gebietes," in Ymer, 
heft 3, Stockholm, 1905. 
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"Brother" and "cousin" are synonyms in all Caribe-aruac lan- 
guages, but are only used when affinity exists. Therefore, it seems 
to me that those two names applied by the Paresf to their Nambi- 
cuara neighbors must have some analogous meaning. 

On the other hand, the cultural conditions of the Nambicuara 
speak undoubtedly against their ethnological relation with the 
Crln-Cran of central and eastern Brazil. Roquette Pinto and 
Dr. Seler seem to have forgotten that to the Cr#n-Cran family 
belong only tribes of the lowest cultural conditions, such as the 
Botocudos, Cayap6, Camecran, people still representing conditions 
of early prehistoric South America. They are generally tall and 
large bodied men, without well-developed industries, without agri- 
culture, pottery, and boats; they are not swimmers, and in order 
to pass a river they have to seek its headwaters. The art of weav- 
ing is unknown to them. Their huts are very primitive. Some 
have no permanent dwellings at all and are nomads, sleeping 
wherever night overtakes them. They have no hammocks and 
sleep on the ground covered with leaves. 1 

Finally, and this is undoubtedly the most important point, the 
phonology of their language is characterized by accumulation of 
sounds entirely heterogeneous, such as are unknown in the Nambi- 
cuara language, as well as in all other Caribe-aruac dialects. 

The Nambicuara ethnographica preserved in the National 
Museum at Rio de Janeiro, which I have seen in the Rondon- 
Roquette Pinto collection, are, unquestionably, the products of a 
higher civilization that that of the Cr§n-Cran tribes. 

Here I must call attention to the "malaca" or beehive huts of 



1 Following (1) Guido Marliere's account in the Abelha de Itacolumi, a weekly- 
paper published in Ouro Preto, Minas Geraes (Brazil), 1824-1825; (2) Dr. W. Kissen- 
berth's personal communications. The example of the Kaingangue alleged by 
Mr. V. A. Fric can not be accepted because these Indians were influenced by their 
Guaranl neighbors, while their "brothers" in the state of Rio Grande do Sul (near 
Nonohay) and in Parana have no boats and do not swim. The same may be asserted 
of the so-called Bugres in the state of Santa Catharina, who are still living in the 
virgin forests between Lages and the German colony of Blumenau, and are termed 
Xocrgn and Docrin. Mr. Frederick Mayutzhusen thinks the Guayaki of eastern 
Paraguay were remains of the Old Guarani; but this statement is not yet verified. 
The artistic development of some weapons of the Cayap6 Indians, Araguaya. River 
in Goyaz, Brazil, is surely due to the influence of the higher culture of their Caribe- 
aruac neighbors. 
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circular form of the Nambicuara. 1 They are identical with those 
of the Curuahe and Chipaya, visited a few months ago by Dr. E. 
Suethlage. 2 And huts of a similar form are also in use among the 
Arecuna of the Rio Branco in Brazilian Guiana. 3 

After all, we may say that the physical habitus of the Nambi- 
cuara, their manners and customs, 4 their material "Kulturbesitz," 
and especially their language, place them near the Caribe-aruac 
family. 

Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

1 Roosevelt, loc. cit., p. 300. 

2 Personal communications. 

8 See Dr. E. Uhle's communication on his voyage up the Rio Branco; in Zeitschrift 
fur Ethnologic, Berlin, 1913. 

4 I was told by one of Rondon's officers that the Nambicuara were clever swimmers, 
and that presumably they have "canoas " (boats) . Those Nambicuara which Roquette 
Pinto saw "simply lying down in the soil," were paying a visit to Colonel Rondon and, 
of course, did not carry with them their hamacas. 
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